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THE RELATION OF FEELING TO DISCRIMINATION 
AND CONCEPTION 

IT is a common theory that for purposes of explanation mental 
processes may be reduced to two classes of elements, sensation 
and affection, of which the sensation class, at least, is considerable 
in number. Two difficulties are at once apparent. In the first place 
we have little right to assume a manifold of elements. Secondly, to 
treat sensation and affection as coordinate classes of elements is no 
solution of their relation to each other. 1 My belief is that feeling is 
not coordinate with sensation, but is the common ground between any 
two sensations. It is the generic or unifying principle of conscious- 
ness to which sensation is subordinate, and is, therefore, the really 
elemental aspect of mental life. 

There can, logically, of course, be only one final element, since 
opposites always have common ground. The criterion of an element 
is simplicity and unanalyzableness, and the limit of analysis is pure 
and simple quality. The view which adopts a manifold of initial 
qualities leads eventually to the Miinsterberg 2 theory of psychical 
atoms. This theory argues that a psychical atom can never be given 
in immediate experience, and is not measured by time space and 
intensity. Each atom, however, is perfectly unique and dissimilar 
from every other; for. if the atoms had any resemblance one to 
another they must of necessity be composed of parts (since similarity 
means partial identity). Each atom is, then, a unique quality. The 
objection is that an atom can not be simple and at the same time dis- 
similar from a great many other things. A many-sided' dissimilarity 
means a highly differentiated organization; if we have a thousand 
objects each differing from every other, we must have within each 

*Cf. Titchener, 'Outlines of Psychology,' chap. 9, p. 214: 'The feeling 
stands on the same level of mental development as the perception or idea'; 
p. 219: 'The emotion stands upon the same level of mental development as the 
simultaneous association of ideas'; p. 233: 'The mood stands upon the same 
level of mental development as the train of ideas.' 

2 Psy. Rev., Vol. VII., p. 1. 
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one of them nine hundred and ninety-nine grounds of distinction. 
Any added point of difference is an added point in inner complexity. 
Pure quality is for consciousness a homogeneity, not a plurality. 
The mental element in this sense is equivalent to James's blooming, 
buzzing confusion, to Ward's 3 continuum, to Stanley's 4 primitive 
inarticulate pain, to Horwicz's 5 elementary feeling process. 

The form of consciousness which answers to the logical demands 
of an element is emotion or affection. 6 Affection or feeling I should 
define as pure quality, a thing homogeneous and devoid of internal 
relation, every part of it interchangeable with every other part, a 
simple identity. The following considerations are offered in support 
of the idea that feeling is a state of indiscrimination, that its content 
is homogeneous. (1) Popular usage has it that one is 'confused or 
perturbed by emotion,' 'blinded by passion,' that 'pity melts and 
feeling sweeps over us,' that 'love is the leveler of distinctions,' that 
'the sympathy by which we put ourselves in the place of others is 
simply the obliteration of the difference between ourselves and 
others.' (2) Introspectively feeling for a given thing is simple and 
unanalyzable as compared with the perception of that thing. "When 
I feel that I can play a certain musical composition that feeling is 
perfect and complete, though it should last only an instant; but 
when I perceive that I can play, the operation takes several minutes 
packed with the apprehension of tones and their sequences, times, 
intensities and harmonies. In the feeling of mastery I am not con- 
scious of the number of times I have practised, nor of how the indi- 
vidual notes run, nor of all the muscle flexing which is required. 
The feeling is the simple undercurrent which would accompany the 
words 'I can play that.' (3) Feeling is our ultimate measure of 
values and as such must be homogeneous in content. Suppose a man 
slightly afraid to walk down a certain dark street. He will grasp 
his cane more tightly and go on. But if he is very much afraid he 
will go another way. The objective results of these two states are 
qualitatively disparate, but the meaning of the results can be com- 
pared by reference to the two states of feeling which were qualita- 
tively alike but quantitatively different. 

Another way of stating our definition of feeling is to call it the 
continuity of consciousness. The postulate of continuity we may 
express in this way : no two things can exist in consciousness so totally 
different but that some common ground may be found between them, 

8 Art. ' Psychology,' Encyc. Brit., p. 45. 

4 Phil. Rev., Vol. I., p. 433. 

5 Psychologische Analysen, Bd. XIV., p. 351. 

* I use feeling, affection and emotion interchangeably because I believe them 
to have the same function. 
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and no two things are so nearly alike but that we can imagine some 
point between them which would partake of the nature of each, i. e., 
we recognize always the possibility of still finer discriminations than 
the ones which we at any time make. In Stout's language, "We 
have not merely A and then B, but also the passage of A into B; 
and this passage as such is a modification of consciousness. The 
transition is itself an experience." 7 It is feeling which effects this 
transition, which is the continuum of thought. What, then, is its 
relation to the dividing and combining activities of mind to discrim- 
ination and conception ? I shall consider here the relation of feeling 
to discrimination, reserving the consideration of its relation to con- 
ception for a subsequent paper. 

The discernment of difference is frequently pronounced the most 
fundamental act of consciousness. 8 Concerning what takes place in 
the process of discrimination most writers have been content to say 
that there is an analysis or singling out of parts in a whole. There 
have, however, been attempts at a more elaborate treatment. Sully, 
for example, tries to separate discrimination from differentiation 
by making differentiation a preparatory stage for discrimination. 
He says: "A and B must be presented and noted as two distinct 
impressions before we become conscious of the relation A-B. This 
applies to all intellection as a relational and relating process. The 
mental apprehension of a relation of difference, likeness or succession 
in time must be carefully distinguished from the experience of having 
two unlike, like or successive impressions. ' ' 9 The same idea appears 
in Wundt : ' ' The erroneous view still finds frequent acceptance that 
the existence of psychical elements and compounds is the same as 
their apperceptive comparison. The two are to be held completely 
apart. Of course, there must be agreements and differences in our 
psychical processes themselves, or we could not perceive them; still 
the comparing activity by which we perceive is different from the 
agreements and differences themselves and additional to them." 10 
I am inclined to add one more acceptance of the 'erroneous view.' 
Surely in psychology, if anywhere, the 'being' of a thing is its 'being 
experienced.' What can a change in consciousness be which is not 
also a consciousness of change? Kiilpe's words settle very well with 
this idea: "The phrase 'sensible discrimination' must not be taken to 

' ' Manual of Psychology,' Bk. I., ch. 2, sec. 2. 

8 Bain, ' The Senses and the Intellect,' 3d ed., p. 321. Sully, ' The Human 
Mind,' Vol. I., chap 4, sec. 3. Spencer, ' Principles of Psychology,' Vol. II., chap. 
24, sec. 371. Ibid., sec. 373. Ibid., chap. 25, sec. 374. 

9 ' The Human Mind,' Vol. I., chap. 7, sec. 3. Ibid., footnote. 

"'Outlines of Psychology,' Pt. III., sec. 17, par. 6. 
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denote a faculty of comparison, in the sense of a peculiar conscious 
process existing alongside of the various contents. ' '" 

There are two especially noted discussions of the way in which 
the consciousness of change comes about, those of John Stuart Mill 
and Professor James. In Mill's experimental methods for the selec- 
tion of the cause of a given effect we have four or five groups of cir- 
cumstances in which the same principle may exhibit itself. The 
selection of the 'sole invariable antecedent' is the problem. But 
when we are told to regard as the cause that which is always present 
when the effect is present (and absent when it is absent) we must 
presuppose several already distinctly discriminated antecedents, that 
is, we must have some pretty definite preconception of the possible 
causes or antecedents before we could know whether any one were 
always present. Mill 's methods would apply, therefore, only to spe- 
cially arranged cases. James attacks the question in the two comple- 
mentary phases of 'dissociation by varying concomitants' and 'asso- 
ciation by partial identity.' Each of these formulas, in spite of its 
value from a descriptive point of view, seems inadequate as an ex- 
planation, since it is expressed in terms of that which it purports to 
explain. In the 'varying concomitants' the discriminations which 
we wish to know about are already given. The variation is the ques- 
tion. In 'association by partial identity' it is the partition which is 
the object of the inquiry. 

In every case of discrimination there are two aspects of conscious- 
ness, a 'this' and a 'that.' It is often tacitly assumed that these two 
members of the discrimination are coordinate particular impressions, 
and that what we distinguish is one particular thing from another 
particular thing. To this understanding of the matter I venture to 
take exception. We do not discriminate from particular to par- 
ticular, but from the general to the particular. It is a singling out 
or distinction of one point from all others, a dichotomy of which one 
term is the object and the other is a vague feeling which is a general- 
ization of all possible other things. Discrimination is always for 
something as against something else, and the two terms are never 
equal. This process appears as a change from the general to the 
special, or from the felt to the clearly perceived. It is illustrated by 
the familiar experiments which deal with least discernible differences. 
We may feel that two tones are different, but be unable to say which 
is higher; two grays feel different, but we can not tell the lighter; 
something moves on our skin, but we do not know the direction of 
movement. In all these instances the general experience precedes; 
we know that one gray is lighter than another before we know that 

11 ' Outlines of Psychology,' Pt. I., chap I., div. 5. 
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this gray is lighter than that. Again in waking from sleep, no mat- 
ter what the stimulus that aroused us, it seems that we feel first the 
general excitation of being awake before we realize any particular 
sensation. ' ' The first appearance of a deluded belief, ' ' says Mercier, 
"is always strongly associated with either pleasure or pain. It is 
always the constituent of an emotion." 12 In voluntary discrimina- 
tion, as when one is required to tell the difference between two tones, 
the first condition is the anticipatory imagery, and this imagery is 
necessarily vague and general. We can not anticipate precisely what 
we are going to hear, we only know 'about' what it will be. This 
knowledge about is the diffused excitement which is called a feeling 
for the thing. 

It follows that feeling may be looked on as an instrument of con- 
trol over discrimination. Although it is said that we can govern our 
thinking better than our feeling, the fact seems to me just the reverse. 
We can work up ideational excitement, but we can not compel per- 
ception. It is easier to expect a thing than to get it. We can melt 
up the wax, but the impression has to be given. An emotion is more 
accessible to control than an idea because it is commoner. It is 
largely made up of muscular stimulation and that is the very source 
of experience over which we have most immediate command. As an 
athlete who wishes to make a quick or fine reaction first warms up 
his general excitability, so the would-be discriminator must excite 
some feeling or general susceptibility to his subject. 

Through the medium of this common excitement transitions take 
place from one special object to another. The reabsorption of the 
particular into the general— the result of fatigue perhaps— is the 
middle term to the appearance of another particular. All compari- 
son between particulars must be mediated by a common denominator. 
There must be some reduction to a common effect or else the com- 
parison of one sensation with another can have no meaning. Now, 
in comparing a somber color to a low tone, we do not hesitate to say 
that the common effect is a certain feeling; and when Shelley com- 
pares a skylark to a cloud of fire we hasten to explain by emotional 
congruity. Why, then, may we not consistently define the mean 
between any two extremes as the emotional or affective element in 
our situation, and admit that while we are discriminating a blue 
from a green with attention now on one and now on the other, we 
are moved by a blue-green emotion 1 

Such an understanding would agree with the view advocated by 
Kiilpe, Titchener and others that the variety of our intellectual con- 
tent is contributed by the sensational part, compared with which the 

12 ' Psychology Normal and Morbid,' p. 479. 
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affective elements are most meager. Only, it would hold that feeling 
is relatively, rather than absolutely, simple. Our view would also 
agree with the theory of Wundt and others that there are many dif- 
ferent feeling qualities; for since no two situations are exactly alike 
there is an opportunity for many different middle terms. In any 
given moment of consciousness, then, the homogeneous aspect, the 
middle ground, is the feeling aspect; but in retrospect these homo- 
geneities need not be, indeed, are not, the same. 

Kate Gordon. 
Mount Holtoke College. 



THE EEAL AND THE PSEUDO PSYCHOLOGY OF 

RELIGION 

HHHE psychology of religion, unfortunately for its development 
-*- as a science, has become somewhat of a fad. It is the thing, 
now, for theological schools to offer courses upon the subject, and, 
in various ways, a deal of more or less wild discussion, so labeled, 
is bandied about and occasionally appears in print. Much of it 
is obviously mere philosophizing about religion, and is as remote 
from genuine psychology as can well be imagined. It seems to be 
an attempt to utilize in a very external way some common psycho- 
logical terms in the restatement (we shall not say explanation) of 
the concepts of the religionist. The psychology of religion has too 
often been undertaken from a religious point of view with the 
evident intention of giving religion a sort of pseudo-scientific 
dignity. In fact, a little going over of the field of what to-day 
claims to be the psychology of religion must render it manifest that 
we are not yet beyond the stage when terms must be defined and 
the nature and scope of the subject-matter more carefully deter- 
mined. 

Two or three elementary principles must be clearly grasped by 
any one who aspires to be a psychologist of religion. In the first 
place, one must not take for granted the concepts of the religionist 
and use them along on the same level with psychological terms. 
All such concepts as God, divine life, or larger life, conversion, etc., 
may be assumed to stand for some facts of experience of the religious 
mind. It is the business of the psychologist to determine what these 
facts may be and restate them in psychological terms, not use them 
unanalyzed and in their popular sense. 

For another thing, the psychologist must be able to distinguish 
a psychological statement from a metaphysical one, or a statement 
of fact from a vague philosophical generalization. 



